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Winton M. Blount brought with him to the Post 
Office Department the energy and instincts that 
served him so well in his construction business. 

The new Postmaster General remains essentially a 
builder undertaking his most ambitious project, 
building a more efficient postal service. 

Mr. Blount headed his own construction company 
in Montgomery, Alabama, and was president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce before he 
came to the Post Office Department. 

People, Mr. Blount says, will continue to be the 
most important element in the betterment of the 
postal service. 

“This is a people-oriented organization,” he said. 

“| have never heard criticism of the people in the 
post office,” he had told Headquarters employees 
during his first days in office. 

“It's always been criticism of the system or the 
management practices of the post office, but not 
the people.” 

His first impressions as Postmaster General remain 
his strongest, Mr. Blount says. Most significant to 
him, he says, is the opportunity in the postal service. 

“There are so many opportunities everywhere we 
look,” he said. “Opportunity abounds in the postal 
service.” 

He listed a number of examples concerning the 
organization and management of the Department, 
and he made clear that in each case the major con- 
sideration was the postal employee. 

“We've got to zero in on people,” he said. “The 
organization and mechanization and capital invest- 
ment are just a way of helping people do their 
jobs better.” 

Eighty percent of the postal budget, he pointed 


out, is for people, and a proportionate amount of 
attention should be devoted to their needs, he said. 

Particularly, he is concerned about the limited 
possibilities for promotion in the career service. 

“It gave me a bad feeling inside to read a report 
to the effect that 80 percent or 85 percent of our 
employees never get a promotion,” the Postmaster 
General said. 

He said that the postal service must find ways of 
opening promotional opportunities to more career 
employees. 

“| had always heard of the dedication and loyalty 
and teamwork that does exist in the postal service, 
and | am proud to be a part of it,” Mr. Blount had 
told Headquarters employees. 

He assured them that “we are moving in an 


orderly fashion to build the team that will run the 
postal service. Our intention is not to disrupt; we 
intend to build.” 

Mf. Blount’s first choices for his management team 
reflected his intention of importing business experi- 
ence into the postal service. To run the post office, 
he picked some of industry’s most successful ex- 
ecutives. 

Elmer T. Klassen, of New York, former president 
of American Can Company, was appointed Deputy 
Postmaster General, Mr. Blount’s second-in-com- 
mand. 

James Ward Hargrove, of Houston, director and 
senior vice president of Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corporation (which pipes natural gas), was named 
Assistant Postmaster General for Finance. 

John L. O’Marra, director of engineering and 
manufacture for Western Electric’s Oklahoma City 
plant before he became Assistant Postmaster General 
for Facilities in 1967, was reappointed. 

Kenneth A. Housman, industrial relations specialist 
and manager of public affairs for Union Carbide 
Corporation of New York, was chosen Assistant 
Postmaster General for Personnel. 

David A. Nelson, general partner in a Cleveland 
law firm, accepted the General Counsel’s position. 

Mr. Blount himself, of course, left a multi-million- 
dollar enterprise to accept the Cabinet position 
offered to him by President Richard M. Nixon. 

Blount Brothers Corporation, of Montgomery, has 
grown into one of the nation’s biggest contractors 
since Winton and W. Houston Blount founded the 
organization in 1946 on ambition and a few pieces 
of war surplus earthmoving equipment. 

In the ensuing 22 years, the company expanded 



















































into aero-space building projects, including some 
facilities at Cape Kennedy, and to factory and in- 
dustrial plant construction. 

Mr. Blount was chairman of the board as well gu: ae 
as president of Blount Brothers. He served also as Pg 
chairman of the board of Benjamin F. Shaw Com- “we 
pany, of Wilmington, Delaware, a Blount subsidiary, 
and he was a member of the boards of an insurance 
company, a bank, railway and manufacturing firm. 


His concern for people is as deep-seated as his 'T, 
enterprise and business experience. POS AL LIFE 
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and white residents. He helped to establish and was 
the first chairman of the city’s Committee on Com- 


munity Affairs, created in 1964 to foster good will CONTENTS 

and good personal and business relationships among 

Montgomery’s citizens. President Visits the Post Office 2 
The mayor presented Mr. Blount with a citation 

for distinguished service to the city in 1966 for his Ashby Smith 4 

role in community affairs, and Judson College, of 

Marion, Alabama, made him an honorary doctor of : ; 

humane letters in 1967. Christmas Begins 8 


Mr. Blount is a deacon in Montgomery’s Trinity 
Presbyterian Church. He was a director of the United Better Training 12 
Appeal and the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and he served as a member of the National Emer- 
gency Committee of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, of New York. : ; 

The Postmaster General enjoys skiing, tennis and Found Loose in the Mails 21 
other outdoor sports. A bomber pilot for four years 
during World War II, he retains his zest for flying, 
and with Blount Brothers, he was often at the con- 
trols of the company jet. 

That’s the kind of pace Mr. Blount sets. There are 
no fixed rules on how to keep up, but an Alabama 
aide advised: “The best way is just to try to ‘ketch’ 
him.” Kenneth Fulton De 
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PRESIDENT VISITS THE POST OFFI 


I would hope that as you talk to the people that you supervise, 
the word could get down the line, down the line, for example, to 
that underpaid man who Red Blount spoke to us about the other 
day who works in a great city and starts at $6,000 a year; if he 
went to the Sanitation Department, he could get $10,000 a year. 
Let them know that we in Washington appreciate what they are 
doing. Let them know that we back them. Let them know that 
better days are coming. Let them know that we recognize that 
without their help and their assistance, we cannot do the job that 


we want to do. 


The President was speaking to 
Postmaster General Blount (seated 
left above) and a group of 150 top 
management officials, each of whom 
was greeted personally by the Presi- 
dent when he visited the Post Office 
Department. Mr. Nixon’s message 
was intended for the entire postal 
community, and POSTAL LIFE 
here transmits the President’s re- 
marks to every career employee. 


Mr. Postmaster General, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

From the enthusiasm of your wel- 
come, I gather that you probably 
assume, as a result of the announce- 
ment we made yesterday with re- 
gard to taking politics out of the 
appointment of postmasters, that we 
were going to apply that also to the 
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—President Richard M. Nixon 


Postmaster General and that any- 
body could go up. 

But I just do want to say this, 
that I am very delighted to be here 
in this Department, one of the old- 
est, if not the oldest, in terms of its 
service to the Nation, to this whole 
country, and one of the most vital, 
as I will indicate in the remarks 
that I shall make. 

I also should say a word about 
the Postmaster General. In check- 
ing his background before coming 
over here, I found that he was the 
first Cabinet officer from the State 
of Alabama in 72 years. 

In view of his record to date, his 
courage and his ability to sell this 
historic decision that we announced 
at the White House yesterday, I 
think he is going to be one of the 





best Cabinet officers in 72 years as 
Postmaster General. 

I got him to take this position 
only by giving him the assurance 
that I would back him in the ob- 
jective of seeing that this Nation had 
the best postal service in the world. 

We all know that we have thou- 
sands of dedicated people in the 
postal service. I know this room is 
primarily filled with people who 
have given their lives to that service. 

I know that you are proud of 
that service. I know that you have 
been concerned, as I have been con- 
cerned and most Americans have 
been concerned, about the deteriora- 
tion in service, deterioration which 
probably was the result of many 
factors—the growth in. population, 
the increasing costs, morale factors 
and the rest. 

But I know, too, that when I con- 
sider the quality of people in the 
career service at the highest levels 
in this Department, when I consider 
the thousands of people in the ranks 
across this country, I know that 
there is a sense of dedication and 
purpose which, if only we give the 
right leadership at the top and the 
right backing at the top, we can 











deal with these problems and see 
that the American people have 
better postal service so that we can 
be proud of what we do here and 
can have that as an example to the 
world. We want nothing less than 
that as far as this postal service is 
concerned, 

We therefore need your coopera- 
tion. We need your assistance. 

I want to say something now, par- 
ticularly to the Postmaster General, 
his Deputy and the Assistants who 
are here who are appointees of this 
Administration. I want to make it 
very clear that the men at the top do 
make a difference, and each Admin- 
istration appoints its own men at 
the top. 

But I also want to make it 
equally clear that without the co- 
operation and the support of the 
career men and women, such as the 
men and women in this room, it just 
isn’t possible for the men at the top 
to carry out their mission. 

That is why I am visiting every 
Department of Government. That 
is why I am making it very clear 
that while I have every confidence 
in the men and women that I have 
appointed to the top positions, we 
need the support of the career 
service. 

I believe in the career service. I 
know many who have given their 
lives to Government, who came into 
Government at an early age, who 
have not had the financial remunera- 
tion they might have had in some 
other activity, but who came into 
Government because they wanted 
that kind of life and also wanted 
particularly that opportunity to 
serve. 

I feel that there is an opportunity, 
an opportunity for all of us in this 
new Administration to inspire a new 
sense of dedication and purpose 
among those who are in the career 
service in the Post Office Depart- 
ment and in the other Departments 
of the Government. 

In bringing this message to you, 
I just want to assure you that I am 
aware of the fact that if we succeed 
it will be because of what you do. 


I am aware of the fact that if we 
don’t succeed, it may be our own 
failures. But it also may be due to 
the fact that we have failed to 
justify the part of those who are in 
the career service and who are so 
essential to seeing to it that any 
Department is run properly. 

So, with this visit I am simply 
trying to underline the convictions 
that I have that every one of us 
ought to be proud to be working in 
the position that we have in the 
Federal Government. 

I think the idea that there is just 
a little difference if you are in the 
private sector, that that is a little 
better than being in Government 
service, or so on down the line or 
either way, either approach is wrong, 
because in our great country, what 
makes it great is the fact that we 
have some people who prefer going 
into private enterprise, others who 
prefer to go into Government work. 

What I wish to make clear is that 
having spent perhaps most of my 
adult life in Government rather 
than in private enterprise, I am 
proud of my Government service. 
I am also aware of the fact that 
there are thousands of people in 
this Department and millions across 
the Nation in Government service 
who can hold their own with any- 
body in the private sector. That is 
the way it should be and that is 
the way we want it to be in this 
Administration. 

One final point I would make is 
that this is going to be a period of 
change in this Department. We are 
not going to be able to meet our 
mission—the mission that I have 
supported and that the Postmaster 
General has set—without making 
some changes. 

Some of these changes are going 
to be difficult. They are going to 
be difficult politically for us to get 
across, just like the announcement 
that was made yesterday. It is al- 
ways easy when a Party is out of 
power for it to say, “Take politics 
out of the appointments in the Post 
Office Department.” But when the 
Party in power gives it up, believe 





me, that is rather hard, as we 
learned in that meeting we had with 
the legislative leaders yesterday. 

But we have taken the first step. 
Now we ask your cooperation in 
helping us to take the other steps 
that are necessary, steps that may 
not be a continuation of doing it the 
way we have always done it, steps 
that may require a change in per- 
sonal policy, steps that may require 
new policies insofar as automation, 
and a number of other areas that 
you people are more familiar with 
than I am. 

I am simply saying this: I believe 
we have in the Postmaster General 
and his associates a group of dedi- 
cated men who are determined to 
give us the best postal service in 
the world. I know that in the 
group in this room you want ex- 
actly that and that you will work 
toward that end. 

We have backed and we will 
continue to back you. We just hope 
that you will give our group here 
the same kind of loyalty that they 
have given to you and that they will 
continue to give to you. 

Finally, one personal note. In this 
room are only the leaders. I under- 
stand, Red, we have only 150 in this 
room, the top officials of this great 
Department. I realize that you rep- 
resent and that you supervise ap- 
proximately 750,000. 

I would hope that when I finish 
my term in office that we could 
look back as far as this Department 
is concerned, and say that we looked 
at the problems in the beginning, 
we examined them fairly in a non- 
partisan way, we dealt with them, 
we had some morale problems up 
and down the line when we began, 
but when we finished every man and 
woman in this Department, right 
down to that individual who works 
as a clerk or a mail carrier at the 
lowest salary range, that every man 
was as proud of being in the postal 
service as men and women were 
proud to be in that service when 
Ben Franklin began it before this 
country became a country. 
Thank you very much. @ 









Ashby Smith’s first job with the 
postal service was as a Temporary 
Substitute Clerk Temporarily As- 
signed to Carrier. 

“Tt didn’t pay much,” Mr. Smith 
recalls, “but with a title like that, 
who needed money?” 

He took the job on a part time 
basis while he was studying toward 
his doctorate in jurisprudence at 
the University of Chicago. Four 
years later, in 1932, when he was 
considering law practice, he dis- 
covered that lawyers, in that hard 
Depression year, were waiting to 
get into the postal service. 

“So I stayed,” Ashby Smith says, 
grinning broadly. It was not the 
only reason, of course. His experi- 
ence in the Chicago post office had 
given him the opportunity to study 
black people in a workingman’s 
world, and his impressions of bias, 
in an era when it was rarely con- 
cealed, and of commonplace in- 
equity evolved readily into the mis- 
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sion that has engaged him ever since. 

“The thing that made me proud 
of this union is that we stood up for 
our people,” Ashby Smith once said, 
summing up his regard for the Na- 
tional Alliance of Postal and Federal 
Employees. 

He had joined the Chicago 
branch in the early thirties at the 
same time as another young substi- 
tute, Henry W. McGee, who served 
for several years as branch presi- 
dent. Both have since gone on to 
major achievement: Mr. McGee is 
now Chicago’s postmaster, and Mr. 
Smith is president of the union he 
so admired as a rank-and-file mem- 
ber. 

Alliance history attributes the 
founding of the organization to 


black railway mail clerks from 
Texas, Tennessee, Missouri and 
Georgia who met at Lookout 


Mountain near Chattanooga in Oc- 
tober, 1913. At stake, they felt, 
were jobs they had held since the 
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era of wooden mail cars when few 
other persons wanted to be exposed 
to the hazards of an accident in such 
treacherous craft. 

Better pay and the coming of steel 
cars were making the railway mail 
clerk’s occupation more desirable, 
and the Negro clerks at Lookout 
Mountain decided to form an Alli- 
ance to protect their positions. 

One of the triggering actions had 
come from the Railway Mail Associ- 
ation, which at that time represented 
railway mail clerks, and which, a 
short while before, had inserted in 
its constitution a clause restricting 
membership to Caucasians and 
American Indians. In those days, 
long before union recognition, em- 
ployees sometimes banded together 
under benefit association banners. 

RMA attempted to remove the 
note of prejudice in its action by 
claiming that Negroes were poor 
insurance risks. In a gesture of con- 
trived benevolence, the RMA at that 
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time said it would continue to allow 
then current Negro members to 
hold membership, but new applica- 
tions from Negroes were not gen- 
erally to be accepted. They would 
not be, it developed, until the RMA 
removed the clause in 1958. Small 
wonder, then, that the men at Look- 
out Mountain undertook to look to 
their own futures. 

in 1923, the Alliance eliminated 
the craft restriction and opened 
membership to all postal employees. 
It was an act, Ashby Smith says, 
which made the Alliance the govern- 
ment’s first industrially organized 
union. 

Today, Mr. Smith estimates, the 
organization has grown to a record 
45,000 members. This year the Na- 
tional Alliance of Postal and Federal 
Employees has even more ambitious 
plans for expansion; in accord with 
the convention mandate which re- 
cast its name, the organization will 
undertake a purposeful, concerted 
campaign to recruit members from 
other federal agencies as well as the 
postal service. 

It will not be the first time that 
the NAPFE has crossed the agency 
line. In recent years, the union has 
urged its postal members to take 
the civil service test which might 
qualify them for jobs at higher 
grades in other agencies. 

Ashby Smith believes that there 
is sufficient common ground for 
common cause. between postal em- 


ployees and other federal workers. 
He relies heavily upon the NAPFE 
tradition of standing up for its mem- 
bers. 

“The thing that made me most 
proud of the Alliance,” he says, 
“that made me proud to be a part 
of it, was the stand we took to pro- 
tect our members during the loyalty 
investigation period of 20 years ago. 
An attempt was being made to 
destroy militantism; we took the 
position that we would support our 
members to the extent of our means 
all the way to the Supreme Court, 
if necessary.” 

He said: “We were not like some 
other unions who deserted their 
members because they didn’t want 
the organization to get smeared.” 

Mr. Smith said that in most cases 
the Alliance was able to defend its 
accused members successfully at the 
Civil Service Commission board 
level. The Alliance also sought 
back pay through the U.S. Court of 
Claims and ultimately collected 
some $42,000 in behalf of its 
members. 

Ashby Smith was born and grew 
up in Danville, Kentucky. He left 
for Butler University at Indianapolis 
in 1925 and three years later arrived 
in Chicago, which was to become 
his home for more than 30 years. 

Throughout his life, he has culti- 
vated an ardent taste for education 
which has included the study of 
such diverse subjects as law, social 


and political science, economics and 
a school teacher named Melba 
whom he married. Their son, Ashby 
G. Smith, Jr., is assistant director 
of employment and guidance for the 
Chicago Urban League. There is 
one grandson, Gregory William, 5. 

In 1944, Mr. Smith stepped from 
the ranks of the Chicago branch of 
the Alliance to become the editor of 
its official publication, The Voice. 
It was a position he held for 16 
years, during the fifties when he was 
also immersing himself in commun- 
ity affairs and into 1960 when he 
had become vice president of the 
national organization. The press of 
national duties ultimately required 
him to give up the editor’s position. 

The touch of the journalist still 
shows up in his column in the 
magazine, The National Alliance. 
Mr. Smith also takes a speech- 
writer’s pride in his congressional 
testimony and his addresses at major 
Alliance functions. 

He reads continually, carrying 
periodicals, books and papers back 
and forth between office and home. 
Usually, the subject matter is con- 
nected with his work. His idea of 
an evening’s reading is the Con- 
gressional Record or a post office 
report and associated documents. 

He has a lively interest in current 
affairs, and he keeps abreast 
through subscriptions to a number 
of magazines. 

Invariably, the phone rings on 
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“They do the work,” Mr. Smith says of Leon Henderson (left), Wyatt Williams and William Bradley 
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"management which persists in racia 


evenings and weekends. ‘“I’m used 
to it now,” Melba Smith says. “I 
kind of expect him to be called.” 

In Washington since 1961, she 
and her husband did not take their 
first vacation until 1967 when they 
went to Hawaii. They liked it so 
well that they returned for a week 
last year. 

Mr. Smith had first been elected 
to national office in 1959, and two 
years later he became president, 
succeeding James B. Cobb. Mr. 
Smith is now in his fourth term, in- 
cluding a three-year stint authorized 
by the NAPFE in order to change 
the biennial convention from odd 
to even-numbered years. 

When he left Chicago, he had 
established a reputation of leader- 
ship in a Negro community 
threatened by a massive urban re- 
newal project. The early urban 
renewal programs of the 1950’s gave 
little attention to the people in- 
volved, and as president of Park 
Manor Neighbors, Ashby Smith was 
able to represent inhabitants who 
were threatened with the loss of 
their homes. Now, Ashby Smith 
points out, urban renewal projects 
are drawn with more consideration 
for the residents who are being 
displaced. 

Throughout his years in Washing- 
ton, the Alliance president has taken 
progressively larger roles in social 
service. He is a member of the 
Public Personnel Association, the 
Washington, D.C., Urban League 
and the American Civil Liberties 
Union. He is on the board of 
trustees of the National Urban 
League, and he is a life member of 
the NAACP. 

His duty, he feels, is to contribute 
on the largest possible scale to the 
betterment of society. Never has the 
task been more difficult, Mr. Smith 
declares. 

Responsible organizations, he 
says, including the Alliance and 
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others, confront an increasing di- 
lemma in advising today’s young- 
sters to seek social improvement 
within the framework of the social 
system. It is of major concern that 
the old order changes so slowly, 
Mr. Smith says. 

Too many other voices call for 
discord and violence, he pointed out, 
and young people must make a 
choice. “It puts pressure on us, who 
are trying to act with responsibility, 
when we tell people to look for re- 
forms through the system and then 
the reforms take such a long time 
coming.” he said “They begin to 
think there’s a faster way to do it 
than what we tell them.” 

He mentioned particularly the 
school desegregation decision of 
1954. “It was too much‘ to expect 
that the decision would benefit the 
children who were then in school,” 
he said, “but now it’s almost 15 
years later, and there’s still segrega- 
tion in schools. Modern kids are 
going to doubt the system.” 

Education, since the momentous 
school decision, has assumed a new 
dimension for all American Negroes, 
Mr. Smith said. “The whole tur- 
moil of the last decade and a half 
has educated Negroes who lived in 
segregation and didn’t know it. I’ve 
heard it said, for example, that there 
was no segregation in Chicago when 
in fact many school board decisions 
were made with nothing more than 
segregation in mind. 

“But we are educated now to the 
point where we know that the racial 
problem is not southern; it is 
national.” 

A similar illusion, the Alliance 
president feels, may have preceded 
the Post Office Department’s em- 
barkation upon its equal employ- 
ment opportunity program. 

“I think the Post Office Depart- 
ment started out not knowing the 
immensity of the job it was under- 
taking,” Mr. Smith said. “The 


“Until we can find minority 
group people at all steps of 
the promotional ladder, wait- 

ing to move up and take the 
next spot when it’s available, 

we will have to feel that 
equal opportunity has fallen 
short of its promise.” 
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officials felt they could just call in 
the regional directors, tell them this 
is the policy and then send them 
back home to call up their post- 
masters and say, ‘All right, go make 
appointments and promotions and 
everything else according to equal 
opportunity.” 

Mr. Smith continued: “They 
underestimated three things: how 
deeply ingrained were the patterns 
of discrimination, the deficiency in 
postal supervision generally—exams 
had been in effect only a few years, 
and they were rudimentary things— 
and I don’t think the officials there 


fully realized the nature of the 
political forces that controlled things 
in the post offices.” 

Good intentions, he said, are not 
enough. 

More staff is needed, even though 
he is gratified, he said, to see that 
the Department now has six equal 
opportunity coordinators in the field 
and is looking for nine more, enough 
to place one in each postal region. 
“For a long time we have advocated 
at least one full-time man in each 
region and each big post office,” 
Mr. Smith said. 

At Headquarters too, he said, the 
program needs more staff. “Good 
people are brought in, but they don’t 


stay,” he said. “People assigned to 
that function get rotated like musical 
chairs.” 

A major need, he says, is for en- 
forcement of regulations. “Disci- 
plinary action should be taken 
against management which persists 
in discrimination,” the Alliance 
president said. “We are not neces- 
sarily vindictive, but it is necessary 
to show that the regulations cannot 
be flouted with impunity.” 

Mr. Smith notes with approval 
the new training for supervisors in- 
stituted by the Department. More 
is needed, he said. 

Thus far, Mr. Smith feels, post 
office ambition has _ outstripped 
achievement in the field of equal 
opportunity. “We have to judge by 
fulfillment; we look at what happens 
after people get hired to see whether 
there’s equal opportunity.” 

He is not impressed, he said, by 
the reputation of the Post Office De- 
partment as one of the nation’s lead- 
ing employers of minority group 
persons. 

“We are totally impatient with 
that argument,” Mr. Smith said. 
“We know that even without the 
program, given the tight condition 
of the labor market, minority group 
people who are the last to be hired 
by private industry and elsewhere 
would go to the postal service any- 
way. | know that in some cities post 
offices need people so badly that 
they can’t exercise their prerogative 
of one in three.” 

But, Mr. Smith said, “one thing 
we have been particularly happy 
about is that officials in recent years 
have been able to see the point of 
view of their employees. I want this 
to be a matter of record; legislators 
and the executive branch have pro- 
duced champions who would sup- 
port and sponsor salary legislation. 
The administration has helped us to 
get pay bills, and we are grateful.” 

Mr. Smith is only the second 


full-time president of the Alliance. 
The other resident officers, who 
have come to share the increasing 
workload of the union, are even 
more recently commissioned. 

Wyatt C. Williams, of Pittsburgh, 
became the first full-time vice presi- 
dent in 1965. Administrative assist- 
ant is J. Leon Henderson who, 
among other duties, has been run- 
ning the talent inventory program 
by which the Alliance attempts to 
place its members in higher paying 
federal jobs. 

Newest officer is Presidential Aide 
William S. Bradley, Jr., who assists 
with the handling of grievances, 
adverse actions and EEO com- 
plaints. 

The president’s staff regards him 
as “a progressive leader whose per- 
sonality is a mixture of humorous 
enlightenment and sensitive concern?” 

Mr. Smith’s tribute to the staff is 
simple: “They do the work.” 

His humor is light and elusive, 
but it is always present, Vice Presi- 
dent Williams says. Mr. Smith has 
a liking for the theatrical which con- 
tributes to his propensity for quiet 
quips. 

In high school, Ashby Smith was 
a track star. Although his athletic 
endeavors are now limited to bowl- 
ing, Mr. Smith retains the appetite 
and the endurance left over from 
distance running, and not infre- 
quently, he will strike out on long 
walks that discourage even Wyatt 
Williams, a former letter carrier. 

Often, Mr. Smith walks more than 
a mile from his home to his office, 
and sometimes, when he has had a 
trying day, he may hike the dozen 
city blocks from the Post Office 
Department to Alliance headquar- 
ters. 

He is refreshing himself, clearing 
his mind. It is as if, in the act of 
walking itself, he can reconcile the 
urge to escape problems and the 
determination to stride forward. 





Mail piles up at New York’s Postal 
Concentration Center as employees 
strive to keep abreast; in San 
Francisco’s Fleet Post Office, Mrs. 
Shirley Jones “sweats” letters to 


make sure they are correctly 
routed; well pleased, Superin- 
tendent Milton W. Kletter, of the 
San Francisco Postal Concentration | 
Center, spoke of the “fantastic 
production” that moved last 
December's mails. 


“The only bug in the ointment 
was the flu.” 

That’s how one wag at Head- 
quarters summed up the postal serv- 
ice’s annual bout with the avalanche 
of holiday mail. 

He was talking about a Christmas 
operation whose success was even 
more remarkable for the fact that it 
was achieved in the face of the in- 
fluenza epidemic which .advanced 
upon postal employees at the same 
time as the mail volume. 

Nationally, sick leave usage dur- 
ing the holiday period rose about 25 
percent higher than had been ex- 
pected; in the New York Region 
alone, flu-stricken employees took 
$1.5 million worth of leave. 

Despite illness and the usual 
vagaries of weather, postal workers 
moved about 1.5 billion pounds of 
mail—an estimated eight billion 
pieces—during the 1968 Christmas 
season, and they did it with no 
unusual delays and with only half 
as much temporary help as in 1967. 





After the Christmas Control Cen- 
ter had been shut down, the Crisis 
Board stored away for another year 
and the holiday paychecks distrib- 
uted, postal officials could well ex- 
press satisfaction with the 1968 op- 
eration. Flu had been a serious, 
costly disruption, but the mail had 
been delivered. 

The SANTA CLAUS SPECIAL 
and the rest of the Vietnam military 
mail program was handled superbly 
and won compliments for the postal 
service from military authorities. 

“They just did a wonderful job,” 
Navy Lieutenant William A. Callis, 
assigned to the Fleet Post Office in 
San Francisco, said. “It was amaz- 
ing; everything went so darned 
good.” 

Similar sentiments came from 
Milton W. Kletter who carries a 
major responsibility for the dispatch 
of military mail to Vietnam and the 
Pacific. 

He said: “Everything went so 
smoothly that it was as if Christmas 
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was here and gone and we said, 
‘where was it?’?” Mr. Kletter is su- 
perintendent of the vast San Fran- 
cisco Postal Concentration Center. 

“If anything, our production was 
fantastic compared to the year be- 
fore. | think it was the increase in 
overtime for career people.” During 
November and December, the PCC’s 
productivity chart showed increases 
every week, in some cases 20 and 
25 percent higher than in 1967. 

On the domestic scene, delivery 
of mail was generally expeditious, 
even though bad weather buffeted 
letter carriers in many parts of the 
country. Snow and driving winds 
tied up parts of the Upper Midwest 
and New England for a time, and in 
Fargo and Sioux City conditions 
were so poor that people couldn’t 
get through the streets. 

In the congested Washington- 
Philadelphia-New York-Boston cor- 
ridor, enormous volumes of mail as 
well as sickness and private trans- 
portation strikes ganged up on postal 











Ringer for Walt Disney, Superin- 
tendent N.S. Fanella, of San 
Francisco’s Fleet Post Office, is 
responsible for mail to all Marines 
and naval personnel in the Pacific; 
at dockside, a seagoing “conex” 
of mail is hoisted abroad the 
SANTA CLAUS SPECIAL; and at the 
San Francisco Postal Concentration 


Center, D. Wong and Pau! Hastings 


load an “igloo” for airlift to 
Vietnam. 





employees. St. Paul, Minnesota, also 
felt the crunch of mail load a bit 
more than most. 

At postal Headquarters in Wash- 
ington, it was several weeks into the 
new year before specialists had com- 
pleted their canvass of the 1968 
Christmas operation. Their study 
and analysis already have become 
the basis for the planning of the 
1969 holiday season. 

Undoubtedly, one feature which 
will continue to receive careful 
study is the use of fewer Christmas 
temporary employees and more 
overtime for career people. 

Savings resulting from use of 
overtime rather than temporaries in 
1968 is estimated at several million 
dollars, even though sick leave cost 
almost $24 million which is about 
$5.7 million more than expected. 

Officials calculate that the 1968 
operation could have been $6.8 
million cheaper if flu had not inter- 
fered. The figures would seem to 
justify the proposition that well- 









trained regulars on overtime .are 
worth more to the service than the 
indiscriminate hiring of temporaries. 
However, more testing, without the 
abnormal conditions of a flu epi- 
demic, would be necessary before 
anyone could cite precisely the econ- 
omies of overtime as opposed to 
extra help. 

Some 64,000 temporary employ- 
ees were hired last Christmas, about 
half the total of 1967. The seasonal 
hiring has declined steadily since 
1962 when the post office employed 
a high of 300,000. 

Work hours for temporaries last 
Christmas dropped to 2.7 million, 
down 1.7 million from the year 
before. 

Meanwhile, postal employees col- 
lected $107.6 million overtime pay 
during the 1968 holiday season. 
Overtime hours exceeded 20 mil- 
lion, up 3.6 million hours from 
1967. 

Mail volume was about 1.8 per- 
cent less than the same period in 
continued 
















1967. There were several reasons. 
The postage rate increase and the 
flu undoubtedly discouraged the 
mailing of as many Christmas cards 
in 1968. In addition, the 1967 vol- 
ume had been swollen by big com- 
panies which made heavy mailings 
after Christmas in order to beat the 
January rate increase. 

Christmas is no longer a seasonal 
project for the postal service. Plan- 
ning for last December’s rush began 
in January 1968 with the post- 
mortem on the preceding Christmas 
operation. 

The examination was intended to 
show which aspects had been most 
successful and which were in need 
of improvement. Officials wanted to 
determine what should be done dif- 
ferently, where the soft spots were 
and how to be more efficient. 

By midsummer, meetings had 
been held with local postmasters, 
union officials and transportation 
companies, particularly the airlines. 
By September, Christmas planning 
had been completed, and the 48- 
page’ special Christmas Postal Bulle- 
tin was in the hands of all concerned 
operating personnel. A 64-page 
“Postal Services Day-Christmas” kit 
promoting “mail early” and “use 
ZIP Code” was on the desks of all 
postmasters who deal with news- 
papers, radio and television. Adver- 
tising material was distributed to the 
mass media and extra equipment 
was being procured or refurbished. 

The impending rush was about to 
begin. 

By the first week in November, 
San Francisco, Seattle and New 
York Postal Concentration Centers 
for military mail began to feel the 
impact of parcels for servicemen 
stationed abroad. 

After Thanksgiving, the volume 
built steadily. 

A chartered merchant marine 
ship, the HUNTER VICTORY, 
was loaded at the Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, Army Terminal and dubbed 
the SANTA CLAUS SPECIAL. 
More than a thousand tons of holi- 
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day parcels began their three-week 
trans-Pacific journey to Cam Ranh 
Bay, Da Nang and Saigon. 

The SANTA CLAUS SPECIAL 
was the brainchild of Lt. Col. John 
Godwin who heads up the Army 
Mail Service. The idea was to get a 
“gimmick” to encourage mailing of 
surface parcels to GI’s in Vietnam. 
It was a success. 

The HUNTER VICTORY made 
its last stop at Saigon on December 
15, three days ahead of schedule. 

The Christmas Mail Control 
Center had gone into operation on 
December 2 at the Department’s 
12th and Pennsylvania Avenue 
Headquarters, halfway between the 
White House and the Capitol. This 
was the Department’s “situation 
room” where the battle of Decem- 
ber 1968 was charted. 

There the clang of phones, the 
clatter of the teletype and‘the type- 
writers, the chatter of the table top 
computers helped keep the action 
officers on top of the ever growing 
mountain of mail. Each day at noon 
the information collected here was 
condensed into a report to the Post- 
master General on the state of the 
Christmas mail. 

From as early as three in the 
morning on the West Coast, postal 
Officials would begin collating the 
day’s facts and figures, ready to feed 
them through the funnel to Wash- 
ington. 

Each day 169 key post offices 
would call their regional offices to 
relate the events of the past 24 
hours and keep them abreast of late 
breaking developments. In each of 
the 15 regional offices, experts 
helped post offices solve immediate 
problems and then consolidated 
data into the daily report for Head- 
quarters. 

Volume figures, work hours, 
overtime, weather conditions, equip- 
ment breakdowns, train wrecks, 
roads out, figures on military mail 
and absences from the flu, even in- 
formation on the earth quake 
around Philadelphia arrived in a 
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constant stream at the Control 
Center. 

Some situations crossed regional 
lines. For instance, mail had to be 
rerouted around Philadelphia to the 
West and Southwest because of con- 
gestion caused in part by the flu and 
a contractor’s strike. 

A Crisis Board with red, yellow 
and green lights for major cities 
pointed out potential trouble spots, 
and a weather map kept tabs on the 
elements. 

It was in this Christmas Control 
Center that a total picture was in- 
stantly available. 

Christmas ’68 represented an- 
other example of how the postal 
employees perform under pressure. 

Even as far away as Vietnam 
where an amazing total of 31.3 mil- 
lion pounds of mail was delivered 
during November and December, 
service varied from superior to ex- 
cellent. Most mail went by air, and 
letters were arriving in five days or 
less. 

Postal Inspector E. L. Jacobson, 
from San Francisco; was the Post- 
master General’s special representa- 
tive in Vietnam during the holiday 
season. 

Holiday mail coming back from 
Vietnam was being worked in a new 
system at San Francisco. In an at- 
tempt to free hundreds of U. S. 
servicemen in that country for other 
duties, mail home is collected and 
faced but no other processing is 
done except dispatch. When it ar- 
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In Washington (left), an operations 
analyst mans the Crisis Board ; 
affable Jefferson Wilson, assistant 
superintendent of the San 
Francisco Airport Mail Facility, 
rejoiced at a smooth airlift 
operation; elsewhere in the city, 
clerks at San Francisco’s Postal 
Concentration Center sorted 
letters for servicemen in Vietnam. 





rives on the West Coast, it is worked 
like any other outgoing mail for 
domestic distribution. 

Only about 150 extra personnel 
are needed in San Francisco to han- 
die mail from Vietnam which 
amounted to about one-half billion 
pieces last December. 

“We just treat Vietnam as one 
big letter box,” is how San Fran- 
cisco Postmaster Lim P. Lee 
phrases it. 

With volume up higher than ever 
because of its role as main Vietnam 
mail gateway and beset with a con- 
tinually changing type of mail flow, 
San Francisco was a key point to 
watch this Christmas. 

The smallest, but probably most 
complex San Francisco operation is 
the Fleet Post Office (FPO). There 
Superintendent N. S. Fanella, who 
looks amazingly like Walt Disney, 
runs one of the least “Mickey- 
Mouse” postal processing plants. 

In a converted warehouse, 900 
postal employees handled the Navy 
and Marine Corps mail for 4,000 
units throughout the Pacific area. 
That’s 300 fewer employees than 
last year when more temps and less 
overtime was used to move a lighter 
load. 

It is here that mail is “sweat” by 
“sweater girls.” Sweating means re- 
working the mail to make sure there 
are no mistakes. This is because 
there are so many units with ad- 
dresses that are almost identical. 

Across town at Superintendent 
Milton Kletter’s cavernous San 
Francisco PCC, rows of ship-board 
metal containers, some 40 feet long, 
and “igloos” shaped to fit inside a 
freighter plane attest to the continu- 
ing flow of mail for the Army and 
Air Force. 

Although it was a busy year and 
busier Christmas, Mr. Kletter noted 
that: “This year there were hardly 
any TV interviewers coming by to 
find out what our problems were. 
Since we went so smoothly, we no 
longer are news. Parcels were out of 
the building in less than 24 hours 
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and letter mail in about three hours.” 

As in all postal installations, there 
was more to success than just plan- 
ning. It took long hours and hard 
work too. Mr. Kletter and his as- 
sistant, Matt Barulich, alternated 
around the clock, each working up 
to 12 hours a day, to keep the mail 
moving. They didn’t take a day off 
for almost a month and a half. 

From both the FPO and the PCC 
surface mail goes to the ship loading 
docks at the Oakland Army Termi- 
nal already packed in the seagoing 
containers. Mail getting air service 
heads straight for the bustling and 
highly unusual AMF operation at 
the San Francisco International Air- 
port. 

Christmas was the severest test 
for the AMF which also serves as a 
sectional center for 26 nearby post 
offices, a national transportation 
center, and distribution point for 
most military mail entering this 
country from Vietnam. 

Mr. Jefferson Wilson, the busy, 
affable assistant superintendent, rel- 
ishes the joys of an efficient holiday 
operation. 

“Even though our Christmas 
planning included back-up facilities 
already set up at the Rincon Annex 
and the Ferry Annex in San Fran- 
cisco, we hardly ever had to use 
Rincon and never sent any un- 
worked mail to Ferry,” he notes. 
Here again, about 100 fewer holiday 
assistants than 1967 were used. 

Last Christmas was the smoothest 
ever at the AMF. 

And even before Twelfth Night, 
planning for Christmas 69 was under 
way. Analyses of last December’s 
operation were being completed and 
studied, and the strategy sessions 
began in January. From these delib- 
erations will come the battle plan 
and the Christmas manual for this 
year. 

Experience has been the best kind 
of teacher, and if anything is indi- 
cated, it would be an even better 
Christmas for 1969. 

Unless something else bugs us. 
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L. E. Clemens (pointing) shows trainees the facer-canceler; from left are operator Carl Rosorius, Ignatius A. 
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Marsiglia, Michael R. Smith, Michael J. Richardson, James H. Deaver, Albert T. Fowler, Jr., and Joe F. Rogers. 


Arthur Carter worked 11 seasons 
as a Christmas assistant before he 
decided to make his postal affiliation 
permanent. 

When he reported at 9 a.m. 
Monday, he joined two other main- 
tenance appointees, two motor 
vehicle operators and six beginning 
letter carriers who took the oath at 
Baltimore’s main post office. 

Postmaster Warren M. Bloom- 
berg, himself a veteran of 38 years 
in the service, extended a hearty 
greeting to the newcomers, told 
them: “This is your post office. Be 
proud of it. You are working for 
the best post office in the country.” 

The group’s first assignment was 
to watch a 20-minute post office 
film entitled: “A Vital Service.” 
The new men then heard a 40- 
minute talk on employee obliga- 
tions and personal appearance. 

Postal Inspector J. J. MacDonald 
followed by discussing the sanctity 
of the mails, and George F. Vaeth, 
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chief of safety, talked about safety 
and emergency procedures. Train- 
ing assistant L. E. Clemens pre- 
sented an introduction to ZIP code, 
and Elmer A. Mack, Sr., employee 
services assistant, explained retire- 
ment, leave and other employee 
benefits. 

The session was concluded by a 
tour of mail processing facilities on 
the workroom floor. 

Mr. Carter, who previously had 
been a security guard, had had a 
liking for the post office and had 
been attracted by the prospect of 
job security. He praised the orienta- 
tion as a good introduction to his 
new job. 

Mr. Carter and the other begin- 
ning employees participated in one 
of the first classes organized under 
the new national Orientation and 
Craft Skills Training System 
launched late in 1968. 

More than a year in the making, 
the system is now established in the 


nation’s 101 largest post offices 
which employ some 374,000 per- 
sons, more than half the postal 
population. 

The new program guarantees 
many thousands of the new workers 
hired annually a standard introduc- 
tion to the postal service, including 
general orientation together with 
specific training in the skills of the 
respective crafts. 

On Tuesday, Baltimore’s recruits 
were separated for craft instruction 
and assigned to line supervisors who 
are responsible for that function. 
Seasoned employees serve as job 
instructors. In Baltimore, it was 
level six carrier technicians George 
Peacher and Robert L. Ringgold 
who conducted craft training for the 
new Carriers. 

The newcomers were introduced 
to responsibilities, duties and equip- 
ment of a letter carrier; they learned 
about schedules, standards, classes 
and types of mail and carrier safety, 
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and by the end of the day, Messrs. 
Peacher and Ringgold had given 
their charges first tutelage in the 
casing of mail and other office 
duties. 

During the next few days, carrier 
trainees reported to their assigned 
stations and branches for training in 
foot, motorized or parcel post de- 
livery and related office work. 
Driver training was given to all 
persons who would be assigned to 
vehicles. 

As Joe F. Rogers, one of the new 
carriers, described the experience: 
“We are getting an awful lot of 
information in a short time. I wish 
the course could last longer.” 

His fellow trainee, Albert T. 
Fowler, Jr., rated the instruction as 
“pretty good.” He said: “There’s 
been lots of friendly help. Over all, 
it’s a lot simpler than I thought it 
would be.” 

And trainee Michael R. Smith 
said the sessions provide “a good 
rundown on ‘the entire system. The 
job is honestly and frankly ex- 
plained.” 

The new program is probably the 


Postmaster Bloomberg 





single most important contribution 
to craft training and rank-and-file 
employee development in the his- 
tory of the postal service. It en- 
hances the status of training by re- 
quiring a specific quality and a 
specific amount of instruction for 
working level employees. More 
than any statement of policy, the 
fielding of the craft training system 
recognized the obligation of the 
postal service to its employees. 

As one Headquarters official put 
it: “We are acknowledging that we 
Owe every man training on any new 
task before we can expect produc- 
tion.” The doctrine, he said, when 
fully implemented, will apply to all 
employees who receive new assign- 
ments as well as to postal new- 
comers. 

One major improvement is that 
the craft training program standard- 
ized the training process throughout 
the United States. Previously, train- 
ing was locally devised and neces- 
sarily individualistic. Without co- 
ordination, local programs devel- 
oped startling varieties; some post 
offices, for example, provided 
double or triple the training time on 
specific craft assignments than was 
available in other offices. 

Under the national standard sys- 
tem, length of training is based upon 
job specialty. The usual range for 
the major crafts runs from 30 to 40 
hours although individual training 
sessions may be spread over a 
period of months. 

Postal officials recognize the new 
program as a beginning; one said: 
“We are only half through.” 

Ahead yet is the running time and 
the accumulation of experience 
necessary before the new system can 
be evaluated. Reaction to the first 
few months already is being re- 
viewed by Headquarters officials 
who are analyzing questionnaires 
returned from the post offices. 

In the coming year, more exten- 
sive studies will be made, and 
improvements will be incorporated 
into the program. 

“Training is a living thing,” a 





Training Chief Zeller 


postal official said. “Jobs change; 
conditions change. Any program 
can be improved as experience and 
feedback indicate.” 

Text books for the course—a 16- 
page “General Orientation Hand- 
book for New Employees” and a 
series of instructor’s guides for dif- 
ferent kinds of craft training—are 
prepared in loose-leaf format so 
that changes can be incorporated 
readily. 

Besides the improvement of course 
quality, a parallel task is the ex- 
pansion of the training system to 
other post offices. The project is 
now under study. Smaller offices, 
whose hiring rates do not justify 
full-time training officers, will be of 
particular concern. 

“But it’s good finally that some- 
body got this all together and wrote 
it all down,” Joe Zeller was saying. 
Mr. Zeller, Baltimore’s chief of 
training since 1955, converted his 
office’s programs to the new national 
craft training system. 

“I can remember when the 
thought of taking a guy off the job 
for training purposes was repre- 
hensible,” he said. “In the old days, 
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training was considered a frill. Now 
it’s a necessity.” 

Baltimore has a tradition of com- 
mitment to training, in the past has 
striven to provide good training 
programs. 

Says Mr. Zeller: “We aren't going 
to let anyone go because he hasn’t 
had adequate training. I’m con- 
vinced that in years past many 
people lost their jobs just because 
they didn’t have the chance to learn 
them.” 

Postmaster Bloomberg, former 
director of personnel for Baltimore, 
is an ardent advocate of training. 
“It pays off,” he says. “I’m con- 
vinced of it. The policy around here 
is that nobody goes into a new job 
without getting some training for it. 
That goes for guys who transfer 
jobs too.” 

A well trained employee becomes 
a productive employee much more 
rapidly, Mr. Bloomberg points out. 
In addition, competition from pri- 
vate industry, which invests heavily 
in training, requires that the post 


Trainee Arthur Carter takes 
notes on classroom instruction. 








office offer the same advantages if 
new employees are to be attracted 
into the service. 


The national craft training pro- 
gram and the expansion of training 
generally mark the foundation of a 
true postal career ladder. The 
actions give effect to the policy that 
employees of all races and sexes 
shall have the opportunity to learn 
the skills necessary for their own 
advancement. 

The project to develop the 
national standard program began 
more than a year ago when Head- 
quarters officials and employee 
unions agreed that one would be 
desirable. Headquarters staffers un- 
dertook the preparation and field 
work, and representatives of the 
unions were consulted as a group 
and individually for contributions 
to courses for the various crafts. 

As the courses were assembled, a 
Headquarters team took them to 
the field for testing. For example, 
the clerk and mail handler lessons 
were tried in Milwaukee. San 
Francisco presented a special oppor- 
tunity; under its new job oppor- 
tunity program, that post office was 
hiring hard-core unemployed with- 
out written examinations, and the 





Headquarters staff went to the West 
Coast to help train these persons 
with the newly developed clerk’s 
course. 

The city carrier segment under- 
went trial in Memphis and Houston, 
and the rural carrier training was 
tested in Albuquerque. Standard 
instruction for two higher level jobs, 
letter sorting machine operator and 
parcel sorting machine operator, 
had been developed independently, 
and they were incorporated into the 
craft training program. 

Throughout, the attempt was to 
build strong, on-the-job training ses- 
sions and to minimize the amount of 
time spent on classroom work. Mail 
processing activities are emphasized. 

In late fall, 1968, when the craft 
training program was ready, it was 
transmitted to the 101 post offices 
which maintain full time training 
officers. Installation of the new pro- 
gram was completed early in 1969. 

The scope of training has broad- 
ened dramatically in the past two 
years. Besides craft training, the 
postal service, in cooperation with 
the Department of Defense, has 
launched Project Transition, a 40- 
hour postal skills course for service- 
men. In the past year, more than 
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T-6 carrier George Peacher gives craft instruction to new Carriers. 


2,285 veterans who took the course 
have been hired by post offices. 

Job opportunity programs have 
sprung up at a half-dozen post 
offices which hire the hard-core un- 
employed without testing and train 
them. Participants get tutoring in 
basic education as well as postal 
job skills, and they have one year 
in which to quality for career 
positions. 

In 1968 the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the first time helped em- 
ployees prepare for the supervisory 
examination. Booklets of instruc- 
tional material and sample questions 
were distributed to prospective test- 
takers, all 300,000 of them. 

And one year ago, the Depart- 
ment opened the Postal Service 
Institute, the first academy for the 
instruction of postmasters and super- 
visory personnel. 

On the drawing board for 1969 
is a training course for newly pro- 
moted supervisors. Its completion 
will mean that training will become 
available to employees at every level 
of the career ladder. The next task, 
then, will be the progressive im- 
provement of all stages of the train- 
ing program. 


In Baltimore, Training Chief 


Zeller already is recommending an 
addition to the craft training pro- 
gram. He suggests follow-up inter- 
views after trainees have been on 
the job for four or five months. It 
was a technique which Baltimore 
had used under its previous, locally 
devised program. 

“We asked them if the training 
had been any good to them, where 
it fell down, did we steer them 
wrong,” he said. “Whatever was 
wrong, we let them get it off their 
chests.” 

Such review can also serve as a 
check on the proficiency of super- 
vision, Mr. Zeller said. Supervisors 
who are neglecting their responsi- 
bilities toward new employees can 
be identified and counseled, he said. 

An important part of any training 
program is in getting the message to 
top and middle management, Mr. 
Zeller said. “You have to explain 
the processes and the philosophy 
and you have to enlist their help. 
Here in Baltimore we’ve had good 
cooperation from top staff on down. 
A lot of it is due to the postmaster. 
He sets the example.” 

Baltimore provides a special ad- 
vantage for its new workers, assign- 
ing each one to a single supervisor 
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for the first five months. During that 
introductory period, the new em- 
ployee knows his boss at all times 
and can turn to him for help when- 
ever necessary. 

The training system generally 
won praise from new Baltimore 
employees. 

Ignatius A. Marsiglia said that 
“the carrier instructors are very fine 
people,” and Mike J. Richardson 
spoke of the course as “informative 
and comprehensive, an all-around 
good program.” 

James H. Deaver said: “While 
in the Navy, I took a course in 
postal service. I felt the work would 
fit in with what I like.” 

“These are all young guys,” Post- 
master Bloomberg says. “A lot of 
them are just starting out, looking 
for jobs and careers. They’ve got 
a lot to offer us, and we’ve got to 
show them that we have just as 
much to offer them. I think training 
has a lot to do with that. Training 
kind of welcomes them into the 
postal service.” @ 


Foreman William A. Barnes, Jr., 
watches trainee James Deaver. 
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Among the institutions of higher 
learning, a popular type of test 
question runs something like this: 

Army, Navy, Air Force, Post 
Office, Coast Guard, Foreign Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture. 

Which one doesn’t fit? 

Well, if you had been asked that 
question anytime before a cold day 
in February of last year, the correct 
answer would have been “Post 
Office.” 

For, while the Army had its West 
Point; the Navy, Annapolis; the Air 
Force and Coast Guard, their acad- 
emies; the Foreign Service, its In- 
stitute; and Agriculture, its Graduate 
School, the Post Office Department 
had no school through which to 
bring to its postmasters and super- 
visors the latest ways to run the 
post office and to deal with today’s 
“information explosion.” 

All this was to change. The idea 
of a Postal Service Institute, long 
germinating in some of the best 
minds of the Department, was trans- 
lated into a living reality when the 
Institute was formally dedicated on 
February 27, 1968, in Bethesda, 
Maryland, a suburb of Washington. 

Actually, training space had been 
so sorely needed that the Postal 
Inspection Service moved its train- 
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ing classes into the building in mid- 
January and PSI started the first 
course for managers two weeks 
later. 

At the dedication, attended by 
one of PSI’s first student bodies, the 
air was filled with phrases such as 
“an act of extraordinary creation,” 
“red letter day,” “happy, giant step 
forward,” and “at long last... 
the beginning of something that 
gives hope. . .” 

Now that a year is past, how has 
that extraordinary creation, that 
happy, giant step forward, met the 
hope and the promise of the red 
letter day? 

Has the infant grown as fast and 
as well as expected, or is it anemic, 
languishing, and frustrated? 

To find the answers to these ques- 
tions, we looked at the record of 
the Institute with a cold and objec- 
tive eye, and supplemented that 
examination by asking those respon- 
sible some of the toughest ques- 
tions we could devise. 

Statistically, things looked rather 
impressive. During its first year al- 
most 30,000 postmasters, supervi- 
sors, postal inspectors, and other 
postal managers have received train- 
ing, more than 1,600 of them in 
Bethesda, the rest through exten- 


sion means. The list of courses grew 
to more than 20 including such titles 
as Cost Benefit Analysis, Labor 
Relations, Postal Management, Traf- 
fic Management, Advanced Main- 
tenance Management, Safety Man- 
agement and others. 

Two major field projects have 
been sponsored by the Institute. 
One is a $655,000 contract for 16 
hours of safety training for each of 
the 35,000 postal supervisors. By 
late summer, when the year-long 
project is scheduled for completion, 
more than 1,000 safety classes will 
have been held in 82 cities. 

PSI also sponsored a series of 
labor relations seminars given at the 
University of Oklahoma one year 
ago for some 650 postmasters and 
top supervisors. 

Statistically, the Institute was 
measuring up. But statistics can be 
misleading. A statistician discover- 
ing a man standing with one foot 
on a hot stove and the other on a 
cake of ice could conclude that, on 
the average, he was comfortable. 

So, to flesh out the statistics, 
POSTAL LIFE asked the people 
involved. 

Institute Director Edmund F. 
Overend said that the Institute had 
accomplished more during the first 
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year than anyone had considered 
possible. He ticked off items: “Hired 
a top quality professional staff, in- 
cluding 25 teachers, renovated a 
four-story building, established a 
fully equipped school, set up a cur- 
riculum, had classes going even 
before the Institute was officially 
dedicated, and did the preliminary 
work for the establishment of ex- 
tension centers in the field.” 

He paid tribute to his Deputy 
Director, James G. Stockard, who 
has been deeply involved with PSI 
since the groundwork and prepar- 
ation of 1967. 

“Jim did everything from the 
routine paperwork to the coordi- 
nation among the bureaus and 
offices,” Mr. Overend said. “He 
rode herd on the development of 
the individual courses and then he 
combined these into our first cur- 
riculum. He even did the shopping 
for our classroom equipment. We 
just couldn’t have had a Postal 
Service Institute as fast as we did 
and with as good a beginning as we 
did without Jim’s work.” 

But Director Overend, rather than 
dwell on yesterday’s accomplish- 
ments, spoke of the future. 

Two words kept turning up as he 
talked—‘“career development.” 

Mr. Overend sees the Postal Serv- 


“We must train managers to initiate productive 
change,” PSI Director Edmund F. Overend says. 


ice Institute as more than a source 
of courses and a place to learn. He 
insists that it can do far more; it can 
help its employees grow, and in 
turn help them to make the maxi- 
mum contribution to the postal serv- 
ice, to their communities, and ulti- 
mately to themselves. 

“Unless a sound career develop- 
ment program is started,” he in- 
sists, “the Post Office Department is 
not going to be able to compete 
for the best possible people on a 
competitive labor market. 

“One of the things that impressed 
me most when I came to the In- 
stitute,” Mr. Overend said, “is the 
great amount of untapped knowl- 
edge, experience, and just plain wis- 
dom, among postal employees. 

“So, one of the biggest jobs I 
see ahead for the Institute is to 
identify the best management prac- 
tices being applied today and see 
that they are spread throughout the 
service. We are creating in the In- 
stitute a kind of environment that 
will not only stimulate the exchange 
of wisdom among managers in the 
service but convey to them the best 
that business and military experi- 
ence may tell us, as well. We expect 
every postal employee to benefit 
from it.” 

Mr. Overend emphasized that the 





talent he had in mind was not just 
those postal employees with aca- 
demic credentials. “If a man has 
drive and knowledge of the service, 
his career development should get 
as much attention as someone with 
a college degree.” 

But what about the students? 
How do they evaluate that first 
year? 

Students generally acclaimed the 
course material and the kind of in- 
struction they had received at the 
Institute, although some agreed with 
Douglas E. Edwards, Oklahoma 
City assistant carrier station super- 
intendent, that four weeks away 
from home was too much. 

Running through almost every 
one of the comments was an inter- 
esting thread that suggested the old 
Persian fairy tale, “The Three 
Princes of Serendip.” The princes 
kept finding wonderful things they 
hadn’t expected. Hence, our word, 
serendipity, a gift for finding valua- 
ble or agreeable things not sought 
for. 

Those taking courses at the In- 
stitute were apparently involved in 
serendipity with a will. According 
to student comment, among the most 
profitable and satisfying experiences 
was the chance to exchange views, 
to learn what the other fellow was 

continued 


Glenn E£. Smith, superintendent at Rockford, Iil., 
is enrolled at PSI by Mrs. Barbara Hamilton. 
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PSI instructor Robert Miller lectures to class. 


doing about similar problems, and to 
match solutions. 

Also, students in residence for 
the longer four-week courses gain 
another dimension in this out-of- 
class learning process. Housed in 
new, well furnished high rise apart- 
ments, featuring two double bed- 
rooms, living room, kitchen and 
bath, they get to know each other 
very well. This increases the ex- 
change of views and establishes last- 
ing acquaintanceships with other 
postal managers. 

John D. Leamons, tour III super- 
intendent at Austin, Texas, and a 
student in PSI’s first class, ex- 
pressed it well: 

“The course expanded my narrow 
view of the postal world, simply 
by bringing me into contact with 
Department people and managers 
from all over the country. I deliber- 
ately avoided people from my own 
state so that I might devote the 
personal contact time toward learn- 
ing what problems and practices 
were common to other regions. In 
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this manner, I was able to gain a 
wealth of ideas that may find future 
application in my office. I also ap- 
preciated some of the more technical 
classes that provided material 
enough to give me five years or more 
of test applications. 

“I came away determined to alter 
some of our scheduling practices. 
I left with some ideas borrowed 
from the Atlanta office on means of 
improving our dumping, culling and 
canceling operations. There were 
suggestions for improving mail col- 
lections that need to be sold to local 
management. Thus far, results have 
been limited, but change is a slow 
process. 

“IT believe that management 
courses should remain in Washing- 
ton. This may be a burden upon the 
Department staff; however, ideas 
and problems need to flow both 
directions. The Institute could be an 
ideal avenue for such exchange.” 

Mr. Leamons described his time 
at PSI as a valuable management 
training experience. He said: “I 


fully expect to repay the expense of 
the Institute training many times 
over through more effective super- 
vision.” 

Harlow A. Marlett, tour superin- 
tendent from Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, well remembered class dis- 
cussions involving officials ranking 
up to Assistant Postmaster General. 

“We've put some of them on the 
spot,” he said. “I imagine it was 
quite a thing for some of them to 
have about 30 people in the room 
asking about some problem they 
didn’t even know existed. I think it’s 
good that they can benefit from our 
exchange. They understand our lo- 
cal problems better.” 

A number of other alumni, re- 
sponding to follow-up interviews, 
reported that PSI improved their 
attitudes toward supervision and 
their approach to subordinates. 

Typical comments: “I changed 
from a driver to requesting reason- 
able work assignments”; “I have 
learned to listen”; “I stopped getting 
on carriers for every little thing”; 














“I developed more patience”; “I be- 


came more adept at handling 
grievances.” 
One participant even reported 


that employee organizations had 
stopped filing grievances involving 
him, had not filed one in the nine 
months following his PSI training. 
He said PSI helped him improve 
his understanding of rank and file 
people. 

Most former students agreed 
upon the need for supervisory train- 
ing, especially for the newly pro- 
moted. Typical was a comment from 
a supervisor in Ohio who was a 
letter carrier for many years before 
his elevation to foreman of mails. 
He entered his new duties with no 
special assistance or instruction, he 
said, and he felt that he had wasted 
several months learning by trial and 
error when an effective training 
had one been available, 
could have consolidated the learn- 
ing function into a brief interval. 

Participants from Chicago, Indi- 


course, 


anapolis, Cleveland and Akron said 
they felt that their PSI experience 
was most beneficial in such areas 
as mail processing, collection and 
delivery, general management prob- 
lems and the National Labor Agree- 
ment. 

In Miami, Florida, Safety Officer 
Leon G. Carellas, after returning 
from PSI, mounted an effective 
campaign which helped overcome 
indifference to safety among super- 
visors and employees. 

Using material from PSI, he con- 
ducts safety classes for supervisors 
who, in turn, pass along the infor- 
mation to their employees in daily 
five-minute job training sessions. 

Reaction from postmasters and 
high level supervisors of PSI stu- 
dents has been mixed. Many had 
high praise for the sharpened abili- 
ties and the helpful ideas which were 
carried back to their post offices. 
In other instances, postmasters and 
higher level supervisors were cool 
to innovations which would change 





“the way we’ve always done it,” 
and some PSI participants admitted 
that they were disappointed with 
such a_ reception from their 
superiors. 

But many postmasters and high 
level supervisors who were enthu- 
siastic about PSI offered suggestions 
for improving the courses. They 
proposed more specialized study in 
such fields as in-coming mails, out- 
going mails, collection and delivery, 
labor relations, the National Labor 
Agreement and personnel. 

One suggestion from the Midwest 
was for the development of courses 
for line supervisors which would 
include basic postal operations and 
personnel administration as well as 
general management principles. 

It was the constant rain of new 
experiences, academic and practical, 
at PSI, that caused Assistant Super- 
intendent Joe Locklear, of Balti- 
more, Maryland, to comment that 
“during my four weeks at PSI I 
learned more that will be useful for 

continued 
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my postal career than I would have 
learned during five years on the 
job.” 

He wholeheartedly agrees with 
Assistant Postmaster A. F. Riser, 
of Spartenburg, South Carolina, who 
said, after a course at PSI: “This 
is something that has been needed 
for a long, long time.” 

From this kind of contact is 
growing something valuable: a new 
sense of esprit de corps. 

How do you get to share this kind 
of valuable experience? 

In most offices, postmasters select 
the supervisors who will be nomi- 
nated for PSI. Generally, the senior 
available supervisor is selected. In 
some cases, supervisors who are 
eligible for a pending promotion are 
chosen. Often, and in some offices, 
every supervisor attending PSI has 
been promoted after his return. 

Eugene C. Hagburg, chief of PSI’s 
Postal Management Division, ex- 
plained the selections process: 
“Let’s take the Postal Operations 
Management course for an example. 
There’s room for 90. That means 
six to a region. We send out infor- 
mation through the regional training 
officers. They get the data around 
to postal installations. The installa- 
tion head nominates the people he 


Slides are used as a teaching aid. 


thinks should get the training. 

“Usually, there are more people 
than we can take. So, from the 
nominations we build a list. We try 
to choose people from different areas 
of the country who have the same 
kind of responsibilities so they can 
learn from each other. 

“Nobody is ever rejected,” Hag- 
burg emphasized. “We ask the 
installation head please to resubmit 
the names later on when another 
class is forming. And in addition, we 
are moving the extension program 
to the field this year and our proven 
courses will be available closer to 
where the men are working.” 

The man most responsible for the 
conception and finally the creation 
of the Postal Service Institute, 
former Assistant Postmaster General 
Richard J. Murphy, says that . the 
biggest achievement of PSI’s first 
year is the fact that “supervisory 
and management level personnel can 
get specialized training at govern- 
ment expense in critical areas.” 

Another major benefit, he says, is 
the Institute’s contribution to human 
relations and the effort to assure 
equal opportunity for advancement 
to persons of all races and both 
sexes. 

Perhaps the biggest need, “the 


number one areas of emphasis 
should be work scheduling,” Mr. 
Murphy said. “The post office can’t 
show how productive its people 
really are unless they are scheduled 
properly, and the postal service 
can’t use its career force to the 
maximum unless work is scheduled 
properly. I am glad to see that an 
effective, well designed course in 
work scheduling will be offered at 
Bethesda. I think this holds the an- 
swer to one of the toughest problems 
of postal management.” 

“This is just the beginning,” Di- 
rector Overend insists. 

“What we are aiming for is some- 
thing the Postal Service lacks right 
now. Something it must have. We 
must motivate and train managers 
not to dwell on the constraints but 
to initiate productive change, man- 
age it well and, even more, to be 
comfortable with it. We are really 
working toward the day when all 
postal employees will be glad to say 
to their sons and daughters: ‘Con- 
sider a job with the Post Office 
Department. You can build a fine, 
satisfying career here.’ ” 

Only when that day arrives, Ed 
Overend insists, will the Postal Serv- 
ice Institute feel that it has indeed 
become a success. 


Classroom scene. 























The other evening began calmly enough. House full 
of acrid smoke when I opened the door, but that was 
just an old ritual of Clemantis’s called “sacrificing the 
roast.” A strange noise was coming from the washing 
machine, sure sign that the warranty period was about 
to run out. The cat had lost another life, number six this 
time. And my daughter Kristin had sprained her clavicle 
cheering the home team to their eighteenth consecutive 
loss. Nothing unusual, just another interval of quiet 
desperation in the western suburbs. 

And then it happened. What every parent fears. 

My son Jeff wanted to know the facts. I figured he 
was old enough. Twenty-one last January. 

I was puttering around the house at the time. “Why 
are you puttering, Dad?” he began. “You can’t even 
play golf.” 

That’s the way they usually begin. Sneaky. 

Then he said, “I have an important question, Dad.” 

“I know, son,” I answered, keeping a stiff upper 
face. “But you’ve got to wait until after Thursday 
night.” 

“Why?” 

“That’s when ‘Andy Hardy Grows Up’ is on the 
Late Late Show. And I want to see how the old judge 
handled these things.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“You'll see,” I said. 

Friday he came back. “Now can I ask?” 

“Yes, I’m ready.” I leaned forward earnestly, just 
the way Judge Hardy did, gripping the arms of my 
chair. But I forgot it was a rocker and pitched forward 
on my face. A bad way to begin, I know. 

When I had regained a bit of my lost dignity by remov- 
ing some of the larger splinters from my nose, he 
asked me the long dreaded question. 

“Dad, just what made you join the postal service?” 

“Well, son,” I answered. “I’ve never told you this 
before, but I was adopted as a baby.” 

He shrugged. “I’m sure that’s an interesting socio- 
logical fact, but what’s that got to do with working at 
the post office?” 

“Everything. You see when a baby is adopted there 
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are often two sides. Just like a stamp. One side has 
the picture. The other has the glue. It’s the same with 
adopted babies. There’s the mother’s side and the 
daddy’s side. The mother’s side is buying. The daddy 
thought he was only looking.” 


“T still don’t understand,” Jeff said. 


“Well, your granddaddy decided he wasn’t happy 
with grandma’s choice. So he wanted to send me back. 
But where? He didn’t know. So he would mark on me, 
And then, 


‘Address Unknown—return to sender.’ 





whammo! Into the mail box. The first time I had made 
it all the way through the facer-canceler before they 
noticed. What a ride that was, too. I felt canceled for 
years. But after awhile they got to expect me. Usually 
late Saturday night. 

“Naturally he didn’t put a return address on the 
envelope—I mean on me. But it was a small town, 
and besides very few people were mailing babies that 
year. 

“So, back I would come. 

“After awhile, he had to stop. Couldn’t afford it.” 

“Why, how did it cost him anything?” 

“Postage due. I was always sent back postage due. 
At least 10 cents. It was in the Depression. Now ten 
cents will buy you an air mail stamp. Then, if you 
had 10 cents, you could make a down payment on a 
plane, except that most people wouldn’t have given a 
dime for the whole air force.” 

“And that’s why you went to work for the post 
office,” he whistled. 


“Yes, just a case of found loose in the mails.” @ 
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